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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OVeERTON has been received and shall appear inan early number. 
An Address to the distressed MANUFACTURERS was received and intended for 
this number ; but there was not room. 


J. R. on the 6th of the Articles of Agreement for the formation of a Co-operative 
Community within Fifty Miles of London shall appear in the next number. 


O. Z. on the influence of the study of natural philosophy on religious belief is 


under consideration. 
R. on praise and blame, rewards and punishments, as soon as possible. 
The essay on prejudice shall have an early appearance. 


Sketch on the West Indian slavery is under considefation. 





The London Co-operative Society, desires to remind the friends of 
the New System, and all who are sincerely desirous of improving the 
condition of mankind, that in every effort made to draw public 
attention to the all-important subject of social science, considerable 
éxpences are unavoidably incurred, and that unless those who have it 
in their power to render pecuniary as well as intellectual support, 
come forward to second the exertions of the Society, that progress 
cannot be made, which it is the interest of all classes to see effected. 
As the funds of the society-(arising out of annual subscriptions) are 
not yet sufficient to enable it to take those steps necessary to make 
the principles it advocates gencrally understood, it 1s earnestly re- 
quested that every true philanthropist and enquirer after truth will 
not withhold his ‘‘mite.”’ 

Subscriptions and donations are received at the Office of the So- 
ciety, 36, Red Lion Square. 
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THE UNHAPPINESS OF THE HIGHER ORDERS IN THE 
“ PRESENT SYSTEM. 


(Continued from page $3, No. 3.) 


Before, however, we fully enter into the causes of this incon« 
sistency, it may not be amiss to cite a few more authorities on the 
question, and to bring forward some facts bearing on it. ‘ History,’ 
“says Lord Bolingbroke,’ “is philosophy teaching by example.”’ 
History affords us instances even of the relinquishment of what is come 
monly called greatness, of “the throwing off of the load of riches and 
elevation{;”” and certainly it never answers Lord Bolingbroke’s idea 
of it more truly, than when holding up such instances to the fullest 
notice. 

It is not unnatural for those, who deem riches and elevation con 
ducive to happiness, to conclude that the more these are advanced, 
the more is happiness advanced also. Accordingly sovereign political 
power, or the highest governing station, is by the generality of the chil- 
dren of the present system deemed the summit of good fortune, the 
brightest boundary, and the greatest object of human wishes. Some 
indeed there are, who will say that they do not consider so; that their 
views are moderate; that their ambition is very limited; that they 
would prefer either a secondary power or astate of affluence, free from 
the control of politics and unencumbered with the concerns of go- 
vernment. But few of the advocates of the present system, we appre= 
hend, say so, but because the golden goal is too far removed from 
them. ‘Sour grapes,’ says the fox in the fable. If the sovereign 
power be put within the grasp of the admirers of affluence and ine- 
quality, which of them will not clutch it? such of them as would 
not, could be easily reconciled to an equality of competence with all 
mankind ; such as could not beso reconciled, would certainly bound 
to the seat of empire, if within their reach.—Let the sceptre be but 
a2 
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placed within the grapple of the champions of unequal wealth and 
exaltation ; and history tells us they will clasp it. 

Yet what does history tell us of the happiness of those who held 
sceptres, who swayed empires,—of kings and emperors ? Does it not 
confirm the opinion of Shakespeare, that ‘‘ uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown’’? Let us begin with the crowned heads of the most 
antient history existing, and come down to those of the most modern; 
and how many of them do we find recorded as happy? The first 
king of the Hebrews, Saul, is represented to have been a good and 
not unhappy man, while private. But when he becamea king, though 
he did not entirely forsake virtue, he entirely lost sight of happiness ; 
he lived suspicious, haunted, melancholy ; he died by his own hand, 
tormented, despairing, broken-hearted. 

What then are we told of the secoid king of Judah, of the great, 
the gifted, the often good and always clever David? What does he 
himself record of his state? He is represented as innocent, undistur- 
bed and happy, while a shepherd-boy. When he grows to riches and 
elevation, to power and sovereignty, do his command and conquests, 
his fame and splendor, his enjoyments, his voluptuousness, and de- 
lights repay, or in any degree compensate his toils, inquietudes and 
troubles; his apprehensive days, his sleepless nights, his harrassing 
cares, anxieties and terrors ? Does not his own pen paint him as, not- 
withstanding all his power and wealth and glory, the most miserable 
of mankind, the most wretched of the wretched, ‘ who was weary 
with his groaning, and all night made his bed to swim with his tears ; 
whose heart was like wax, melted in the midst of his bowels; whose 
strength was dried up like a potsherd aud whose tongue cleaved unte 
his mouth ; who was poured out like water, and who was brought un- 
to the dust of death >” 

But of his still more renowned successor, of the mighty Solomon 3 
whose name has become synonymous with wisdom, power, riches and 
glory, who trod the utmost height of human prosperity, “ all whosé 
vessels were of gold, and who made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones,” 
whose fame was spread on every wind and “to whom all the earth 
sought, to hear his wisdom’’—of this resplendent potentate what 
are we informed; what does he himself tell us? His treasures were 
immense and his armies were unnumbered; “he was great and 
increased more than all that were before him in Jerusalem; he gat him 
all the delights of the sons of men, and whatsoever his eyes desired, 
he kept not from them, nor with-held his heart from any joy.”’ And 


what does he admonish us was the issue of all ? “ Vanity of vanities,” 
say® he; “all was vanity, and vexation of spirit.”? This prodigy 
could not escape the vexations and troubles attendant on power and 
elevation. “ He sought to kill Jeroboam,”’ but he could not; and cer- 
tainly his terrors from Jeroboam were no light, affliction, nor were 
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they, as history and he himself teach us, his only sources of pertur- 
bation. 

These two latter, David and Solomon, were certainly the greatest, 
the ablest, and wisest of the Kings of the Jews; and if their days of 
“power were so very uncomfortable to them, as they themselves ac- 
knowledge, it is no wonder that the history of the rest of the Kings of 
Jerusalem presents us with so much of trouble and affliction, of what 
_is painful and humiliating to human nature, and so litue of what is to 
be envied or desired ! 

But from the history of those kings let us turn to that of the other 
sovereigns of nations, and where can we find a brighter or more invi- 
ting picture? What country, what empire presents us with it? In 
the records of any one dynasty of any nation, if the life of any indivi- 
dual of that line affords even a resemblance of happiness, of heart- 
felt comfort, what is it but a gleam, amomentary gleam of sunshine 
through a day of gloom and tempest, of terror and tribulation? Shall 
we examine the lives of the great conquerors and founders of king- 
doms or empires, or of royal or imperial families ? If we search from 
Ninus to Napoleon, we shall find many a one, who left “a name at 
which the world grew pale,”’ but nota single one, I believe, who left 
auy sound reason to make us believe that the conquests, power, and 
glory conferred, or contributed to confer, on the conqueror that only 
real good, ‘our being’s end and aim,” happiness, If, also, we close- 
ly inspect the lives of hereditary or even elected sovereigns, we shall 
see little more reason to infer from them, that riches, power, and 
elevation are favourable to happiness. 

Alexander the great is generally placed at the head of Conquerors. 
He was also a hereditary King. He was certainly a man of powerful 
_mind, and extraordinary abilities. He was educated by one of the 
greatest philosophers and profound intellects of all antiquity. He was 
handsome, well shaped, of a robust constitution and vigorous frame. 
His disposition was generous and ardent, and he possessed many no- 
bie qualities and virtues, He bounded from conquest to conquest 
with the rapidity almost of lightning, and he was nearly adored by the 
conquered as weil as by his native subjects. He was still in the flow- 
er of life and in the full capacity of enjoyment, while of course he 
could command, as Solomon said of himself, “all the delights of the 
sons of men and whatsoeyer his eyes desired ;’’ nor need “he withhold 
his heart from any joy.”’ Yet what does the history of the years of 
his plentitude of power shew us with regard to the condition of his 
mind and feelings? Was his state in those years to be compared for 
the real object of life, for happiness, to that of the gardener, whom 
he raised against his will to a throne? “He turaed’” Lord Bacon 
, Says, “ melancholy in his latter years” (though those years did not ex- 
fend beyond thirty three); for “it is a miserable state of thinid to have 
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few things to desire, but many things’ to fear; and yet that com. 
monly is the case with kings, who, being at the highest, want matter 
of desire, which makes their minds more languishing ; and have ma- 
ny representations of perils and shadows, which makes their minds 
léss clear.’’ He burst into tears at finding in all his power and glory 
so little of real enjoyment more than he could have without them, and 
wished, it is said, for another world to subdue, in order, doubtless, that 
he might have something to hope for, as he found so little of that hap- 
piness, which he had promised himself, in the success of his former 
mighty enterprizes. Indeed the representation which we have of his 
latter years, full of cares, distrusts, suspicions, and regrets, is nearly, 
if not entirely as melancholy as that which the elder Dionysius gave 
of his own state, when he compared it to the courtier’s, over whose 
head he suspended the sword by the horse-hair, while wearing the 
crown and royal robes, and seated at the sumptuous banquet. Rea- 
son will certainly allow, that the state of Diogenes in his tub, though 
undoubtedly not the most comfortable, was really preferable to that 
of Alexander on the throne of the greatest elevation, and that the 
mighty couqueror may justly have envied, as much as he had ad- 
mired, the indigent cynic. 

Pyrrhus of Epirus, when asked by his minister Cyneas what he 
proposed to himself as his final object after all his intended conquests 
of Rome and all Italy, Syracuse and all Sicily, Carthage and all Afri- 
ca, could think of nothing but sitting Cown to good fare and wine, 
during the remainder of his life. “ Alas !’’ observed Cyneas, ‘ have 
you not abundance of those, and as good as can be had already ?”’ 
Pyrrhus however, though he could not deny the justice of the remark, 
prosecuted, and successfully for a time, his schemes of ambition and 
conquest. But he prosecuted them to his cost ; and after some vic- 
tories, in which he found much more care and anxiety than pleasure 
or even glory, he died by a tile from the hand of a woman. 

View the great Cesar, certainly if not, as Antony says of him, “the 
very greatest,” one of the greatest men “ that ever lived in the tide of 
time,” if splendid talents, and scarce equalled abilities in peace and 
war, in literature, eloquence and learning, with many truly noble 
qualities of heart, most brilliant conquests, unrivalled success, and 
dazzling glory constitute claims to greatness ;—view him after he had 
attained the almost viewless summit to which he had so long panted, 
after he had conquered the almost equally great Pompey, and become 
the master of the very greatest of empires that the world has ever seen, 
and you will behold a man not more mighty than unhappy. He 1s 
tortured with the desire of the name of king, and with the fear of as- 
suming it. He is harassed with apprehensions, and with the struggle 
to conceal them; he is so overpowered with the mental conflict, that 
he faints at festivals; he is terrified hy his wife’s dreams, and is still 
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more terrified lest it should be imagined that he is so; he braves his 
' fate in anguish, and is freed from his splendid misery by the daggers 
of those whom he pardoned, yet feared, and trusted yet suspected. 
Examine the life of his able successor. Ask the politic Augustus 
in his unlimited power, and with the combination of every advantage 
of person and fortune—ask him, what is his real state of mind. His 
mental anguish drives him to think of resigning what he had contrived 
and toiled and undergone so much for. He consults his two most 
confidential counsellors whether he should lay down the imperial pow- 
er, and the great argument which persuades him to retain what he 
found so full of cares, anxieties, and dangers, is that hisdangers would 
be encreased by laying it down. In what unhappiness he lived there- 
after, we can easily see from the many victims whom he sacrificed to 
his fears, and whom he condemned often so unjustly and in such 
numbers, that one of his friends tore him one day from the judge- 
ment-seat with the memorable expression “ Surge tandem, carnifex ; 
rise at length, butcher!” He relaxed in the latter part of his hfe 
from his severity ; but he relaxed through his terrors. The following 
instance shews this. He was informed that L. Cinna had conspired 
against him. He determined to execute speedy vengeance on the con- 
spirator, and summoned a council for the next day, to take the case 
into consideration, as Cinna was a young man of illustrious connex- 
ions and powerful influence. The intermediate night he passed in 
great perturbation and was continually bursting out into exclama- 
tions expressive of his bitterness of soul. ‘ What then,’? would he 
ejaculate; “shall it be said, that I live in perpetual anxiety and 
alarm, and suffer my assassins to continue unmolested ? Shall he re- 
main unpunished, who bas conspired against a head, which has passed 
through so many civil wars, so many battles by sea and land, and 
aiter having established universal peace? Shall he be pardoned who 
has determined not only to murder, but”? (the conspiracy being to 
kill him at a sacrifice) “to sacrifice me?”? Again he would exclaim to 
himself in his anguish of mind, ‘“ Wherefore dost thou live, if so many 
persons Wish thee to die? Shall there be no end of thy vengeance 
and cruelty ? Is thy life of so much importance that so many must 
be forfeited to preserve it ?”? His wife, Livia, overhearing him, and 
perceiving his extreme agony, suid to him, “ Ifthe advice of a woman 
may prevail, act as physicians sometimes do, who, when one kind of 
medicine fails, order a contrary. Severity has hitherto profited you 
little. Lepidus has followed Lavidianus, Murina Lepidus, Coepio 
Murina, and Ignatius Ceepio. Try now the experiment of mildness 
and clemency. Pardon Cinna; he will never after have the heart to 
injure you, and his pardon will redound to your glory.”’ He foilowed 
her advice, and experienced the good effects of it; but, though he 
grew much milder thenceforward, and there were much fewer plcts 
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and conspiracies formed against him thereafter, he could not exempt 
himself from apprehensions and solicitudes. He could not but remem. 
ber, that his predecessor, the great Cesar, was clement, but yet was 
assassinated. 

The history of the succeeding emperors does not at all serve to give 
us a more favorable view of the happiness conferred by sovercignty 
on its possessors. 

But let us come nearer home. Let us take the instance of our own 
William the Conqueror. He was probably the ablest, and certainly, 
in the common acceptation of the word, the most fortunate European 
sovereign of his day. Yet what indications of happiness do we find 
in his history? Ou the contrary, we meet at every step the strongest 
evidences of incessant cares, anxieties, and suspicions, troubles and 
fears. His life, from his conquest of England, is a continual scene of 
agitation. He commits numberless cruclties ; he establishes the curfew ; 
he takes the severest measures to guard his power and his life. Yet 
he daily sees fresh difficulties and growing dangers arise. Rebellions, 
plots, and conspiracies give him no peace or rest. Even his very favoe 
rites, his Norman nobles, he finds he cannot trust; and to crewn all, 
his own son raises his standard and lifts his sword against him, aud 
even attacks him personally. What degree of happiness does such a 
life admit of ? What vestige of it can be traced in such? 

We shall approach still nearer to our own times, and take a view of 
another celebrated sovereign of our history; for Cromwell, though 
not named a king or emperor, attained, in the fullest sense, to sovereign 
power. He was confessedly a person of extraordinary abilities, and 
possessed that vigor of mind and body, which, unless counteracted 
by some very powerful agency, contributes so much to happiness. He 
was robust, healthy, active, and before his arrival at the summit of his 
career, fearless, ardent, full of hope, and free from any irritability or 
peevishness, which may constitutionally or habitually indispose him 
for the enjoyment of a tranquil or satisfied mind, But after he over- 
came every obstacle and mounted to dominion, what was his condi- 
tion? Hear the profound historian: ** All composure of mind was for 
ever fled from him ; he found that the grandeur which he had attained 
with so much guilt and courage, could not insure him that tranquillity, 
which it belongs to virtue and moderation alone, fully to make use of. 
Overwhelmed with the load of publie affairs, dreading perpetually 
some accident in his government, seeing”’ (or faucying) **around him 
but treacherous friends or enraged enemies, his power he found” (or 
imagined) ** to depend on so delicate a poise of faction and interest, 
as the smallest event was able without any preparationina momentto =| | 
overturn. Death too, which with such signal intrepidity he had braved r. 
in the field, was ever preseut to his terrified imagination, and haunted 
* him in every scene of busivess or repose. Each action of his life be- 
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trayed the terrors under which che laboured.—Seldom ke lay above 
three nights in the same chamber. Society terrified him, while he 
reflected on his numerous, unknown, implacable enemies; solitude 
appalled him, by withdrawing that protection which he found so neces- 
sary for his security.” 

But let us come immediately to our own times, and contemplate a 
still more extraordinary personage. What did the once mighty and 
ouce inordinately ambitious Napoleon confess? ‘* On the throne I was 
always ¢o much occupied that I may say I never was truly happy. The 

happiest days of my life,”’ says this once, as to power, ‘foremost man 
of all the world,’—‘‘the happiest days of my life were, when I used 
to go about from one restaurateur’s to another, living moderately and 
having a lodging for which I paid three louis a month. These were 
the happiest days of my life,” Such is the confession of that man who 
flew from yictory to victory and trod on thrones, and sceptres. The 
happiest days cf his life were those spent in the most moderate circum 
stances—-happier pot only than those when he was at the summit of 
almost boundless power, when “his word might have stood against 
the world,” but than those when he was bounding with all his hopes 
alive, and all the impetuous eagerness of soaring ardor through enter- 
prize, and success, and brilliancy, and glory to the realization of his 
highest aspirations and most dazzling visions. 
_ Nor wasit, Napoleon says, fear that prevented his happiness or en- 
joyment of tranquillity of mind; for he was, he adds, “‘too greata 
fatalist to indulge fear, and ‘he never kept any arms in his bed-cham- 
ber or any guards at its door.” ‘* Neither was it,” continues he, ‘*that 
Ihad to reproach myself with doing evil, while on the throne ; on the 
contrary I restored fifty thousand families to their country ; and the 
improvements that I made in France will speak for themselves. I made 
war certainly ; of that there is no doubt ; but in every instance 1 was 
forced to it, or [had some great political object in view.” » 

Indeed the most impartial and discriminating accounts which we 
have of this wonderful man, coincide in what he says of himself as to 
his not being much under the influence of fear during his prosperity. 
And as to his not having done evil, it is very possible, nay probable, 
that he himself, however we may consider otherwise, conceived, at 
_Jeast during his full tide of fortune, as many persons conceive even 
yet, that the evil of his life, if any, sunk into insignificance in com- 
parison with the good. Self and power are astonishing diminishers of 
our own imperfections and faults. He also certainly did many things 
worthy of approbation, “perhaps admiration. Here then we have an 
instance of the want of happiness at the height of human grandeur 
** with all appliancesand means to hoot ’—at a height indeed, to which 
_the possessor did not, could not even aspire, when, in obscurity and 
fomparative poverty, be was by his own confession, much more happy. 
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What then kept happiness from him? It was not fear; it was not con. 
sciousness of crime; it was not even satiety or ennui; and “all that 
wealth and all that power e’er gave’? he commanded ; and further, yet 
he had, there is every reason to conclude, the strongest confidence 
that his destiny, as he himself was so fond of calling it, was propitious, 
and his high career permanent. He was, he himself says, too much 
occupied on the throne, to be happy. Occupation, however, when 
not beyond measure, is conducive to happiness, as those in the lower 
stations of life find. Even a very great degree of occupation, if ac. 
companied with calm of mind, happiness does not find unfriendly, Na. 
poleon probably, when he assigned too great occupation as the cause 
of his want of happiness on the throne, did not remember the saying 
of Solomon: but it is very applicable. ‘The abundance of the rich” 
(whether in wealth or power) * will not suffer him to sleep,” or to 
enjoy tranquillity or cordial comfort. What sleepless nights, what 
anxious days did he know! How many such he spent during his most 
prosperous season, he himself does not attempt to conceal. Too much 
occupation is certainly exhausting; and happiness is incompatible 
with it. But it was not more the too much occupation, than the cares, 
the solicitudes, the agitations arising from the *“*xbundance” and the 
power, and from the desire of appropriating or individualizing and 
perpetuating them, which did ‘* not suffer him to sleep,’ or to be 
free from anxiety. He had, as that voice of almost inspiration, Shakes 


speare, says 
™ too much respect upon the world, 
They lose it that do buy it with much cares.” 





(To be concluded in the next number.) 





CORN AGAINST CURRENCY, 


A$ A STANDARD OF THE VALUE OF LAND AND LABOR, 








To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


“ Laugh where we must, be candid where we can; 
* But vindicate the ways of truth to man.” 


S1n,—To such of your co-operative readers as may not immediately 
see the necessity of exposing the ruinous principles on which the com- 
petitive system is founded, it may appear that the space which you 
allow to my suggestions might be better occupied; but as Iam willing 
to flatter myself, that you are not one of that short-sighted class, I 
have no difficulty in expressing my hope that you will give publicity to 
the following reply to C. E., whose second letter appeared in your 
sixth number. The subject is of vital importance, because we must be- 
conse sensible of our errors before we can consent to part with them. 
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- Assuming, I suppose, that he has left me nothing to say on the sub- 
, ject of my title, he concludes his ** feeble effort to defend the doce 
trines of Mr. Cobbett with the expression of his anxiety to see what 
further argument I can adduce in favor of paper money.” On the 
principle, sir, that the cheap currency or cheap anything, which, in 
every respect answers all the purposes of a dear currency or a dear 
anything, I have only to repeat, that I prefer paper money as a me- 
dium of exchange; because, of all the monies that I can possibly 
imagine, it is the least expensive and most portable; and that I am 
not more, convinced of my own existence, than I am of the certainty 
that, employed as a medium of exchange, no variation which may take 
place in its quantity, can do any harm, if corn be made the standard 
of the value of Jand and labor. 

** But,” says he, in nearly the very words of a writer in the Trades 
Newspaper, ** making corn the standard of the value of land, its occu- 
piers would be ruined in proportion to the scarcity of the crop which 
might occur ;” and to prove that they would be so, his words are:— 
“ Let us try these principles by an example. A farmer has to pay a 
hundred pounds a year rent, with wheat at forty shillings per quarter; 
a bad season, by diminishing the crop one half, raises it to eighty shil« 
lings. With gold asa standard of value, the farmer still pays one 
hundred pounds, and the landlord merely bears his just proportion of 
the burden arising from the general scarcity.” 

This, sir, is the strong ground on which he rests his objection toa 
corn standard, and the argument would be fair, if he could prevail on 
the farmers and corn dealers never to raise the price of corn, but in 
proportion to the actual scarcity which they plead, or which may oc- 
cur. But as he cannot do this, and as it is a fact that, in consequence 
of the real scarcity of 25 per cent, which took place in 1800, they rose 
the price of bread, in London, from 7d. (in 1792) to 221d. (in 1800-1) 
and so created an ariificial scarcity, to the amount of the difference 
between the two prices, 196 per cent; the argument proves nothing but 
the fact, that C. E. was rash enough to become one of Mr. Cobbett’s 
disciples, before he knew any thing of the merits of his doctrines. 

This is obvious, because it is clear; First, that his argument does 
not tell, as it ought to do, that, in 1800, the landowners and every 
other class of the community (with the exception of the farmers, corn 
dealers, and the bankers who discounted the farmers and dealers bills) 
paid 196 per cent more than “* their just proportion of the burden arising 
from the general scarcity” in i800; and secondly, because his argue 
ment so confounds the evils of the real with those of the artificial 
scarcity of that period, as to leave no mark of distinction, though no- 
thing ought to be kept more distinct than the two scarcities ; since for 
the evils of the latter there can be no other practical remedy (in the 
competitive system) but corn rents, corn wages, and corn prices of 
every thing, 
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“© But,” continues C, E. “ as the farmer must sell the same quan. 
tity of an article double in value, with corn as a standard of value, 
his rent would be really as well as nominally two hundred pounds, and 
of course his ruin would be inevitable.” Really his rent would not be 
doubled, because he sells only the same quantity of an article, but no. 
minally it would be, because he would have two hundred pounds, or 
in proportion to the scarcity, to pay. ' 

But, be this as it may, does the run of the farmers, as assumed by 
the opposers of corn rents, necessarily follow his engagement to pay 
this rent? Certainly not; because it is certain that his landlord can 
as easily reduce his corn rent, in any proportion, as he reduced his 
money rent, in different proportions, in 1822, when the ruin of the 
farmer would be otherwise inevitable. This case, on the part of the 
landlord, is irrefutable, and therefore, the conclusion is, that all the 
ebjections that can possibly be made to corn rents, or corn standard of 
value, equally apply to money rents or money standard of value, 

** But,” notwithstanding his objections to corn as a standard of 
value, C. E. is “* willing to admit that the price of corn may, i some 
cases, be advantageously used, to correct the variations in price occa- 
sioned by the fluctuations of the currency.” Good! but why only “‘ip 
some cases ;” or why notin all cases? Can he name the case in which 
the price of corn can be disadvantageously used,- when real value 
ts the object in view ? If he cannot, why say some cases ? Can he ad- 
duce anything in the shape of fair argument, to prove that such a case 
is even possible? No, hecannot; first, because, if the price of corn 
may be employed as a corrective, as he says it may, it may also be used 
as a preventative; and secondly, because he must be aware, allowing 
it to be a corrective, that an artificial scarcity of 196 per cent in 1800; 
the sufferings which the consumers of corn had then to endure; and 
the ruin which overtook its growers in 1822, would have been things 
impossible, had corn been employed at these periods as a preventative. 

Why, then, oppose the adoption of a measure of value, which, had 
it been adopted, would have prevented those sufferings and ruin as far 
as they arose from the unsteadiness of the currency, as to quantity, 
which produced the artificial scarcity ? Why ? first, becanse the op- 
posers of the measure have not the prudence to fear that they are in 
error in opposing its adoption; secondly, because they have not the 
courage to venture out of the old train of thinking in which they have 
been taught to wander ; thirdly, because it is ** to the turn of the mar- 
ket, and not to the steadiness of price, or industry, that M*Culloch 
teaches them to look for fortunes ;”’ and fourthly, because they have 
sufferings to endure, of which they have not yet dreamt, before they 
see the error of their opposition. 

~ Laboring under the error of opposing the adoption of this measure, 
Mr. Cobbett’s disciple is “curious to know how a corn standard can 
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be rendered applicable to the multifarious and complicated transactions 
of commerce.” It is not very easy to meet the crude and indigested 
notions, which my much respected opponent holds on the subject of 
corn as a standard ; but, without any intention on my part to lower 
him in his own opinion, my honest belief is, that his curiosity on that 
subject wholly proceeds from the one or the other of the reasons above 
assigned, why he, for one, opposes the adoption of a corn standard. 

- This, I think, is very certain, because | know it to be very true, 
that there is nothing either ‘* complicated or multifarious in the trans- 
actions of commerce,” as far as it regards the standard of the value of 
commercial articles; for be that standard what it may, the value of 
such articles can undergo no change, if the standard be just; that is, 
if it be at all times the same in weight, length, quality, capacity, or 
quantity. And to be satisfied that of all standards, corn is the least 
liable to vary in its properties or quantity, we have only to recolleet, 
that its prime necessity on the one hand, and the perishableness of its 
nature on the other, co-operate to keep its quantity more stationary 
than that of any other production of art or natare, which can be 
adopted as a standard of value. 

Having so far gratified “ his anxicty to see what further arguments 
I can adduce in favor of paper money,” and ** his curiosity to know 
how a corn standard can be rendered applicable to the multifarious 
and complicated transactions of commerce,’’ permit me to examine his 
*¢ feeble attempt to defend the doctrines of Mr. Cobbett”’ on the sub- 
ject of metallic currency. 

Mr. Cobbett’s doctrine is, ‘* that there is no danger of a sovereign 
or government abusing the prerogative of coining money, when that 
money is made of the precious metals.” 

Foreseeing that, in my humble endeavours to stem the torrent of 
pauperism which flows from the unsteadiness of the currency as to 
quantity, or its defects employed asa standard of value, [ would have 
doctrines of this kind tp contend with; I published in your second 
and third numbers an extract from Fleetwood’s Chronicon preciosum, 
which proves that the danger of such abuse is very great ; and on the 
subject of which he expresses himself as follows: 

“‘ The greatest debasement of money, is the greatést alloy or mix- 
ture of baser metal with silver (and that is only bad because people 
are deceived by its looks, and know not how much fine silver thereis 
in such or such a piece) and that was in 5 Edward VI. when nine 
ounces of alloy were added to three ounces of fine silver, and coined 
into seventy-two shillings ; so that a pound of fine silver, at that rate 
of mixture, was coined into two hundred and eighty-eight shillings, 
or fourteen pounds cight shillings, and the ounce into twenty-four shil- 
lings, which was intolerable; and when, in the year following, the 
base money wag called down, the people suffered extremely by it. L 
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have by me now an account of that time, wherein, by the first procla. 
mation (dated July 9th) a college lost (out of £128 6 11) £29 11 8, 
And by the second proclamation (dated the 17th of August immedi. 
ately following) out of £45 3s. the college lost £15 15s. which was 
a fourth, and a third part of every one’s cash in the space of two 
months.” 

This multiplication of pounds and shillings, or, ‘abuse of the pre. 
rogative of coining money, when that money is made in the precious 
“metals,” demonstrates at once, the gross falsehood of Mr. Cobbett’s 
doctrines, and the childish credulity of his disciples ; this multiplication 
of the shillings made out of the pound weight of silver, from twenty 
shillings to two hundred and eighty-cight shillings (which is 1340 
per cent, or above fourteen to one) accounts, and nothing else can 
account, for the higher average price of corn, as shewn in your sixth 
number, when there were neither corn laws nor paper money, than it 
has been since such laws and such money have been made ; and such 
multiplication and such abuse can leave no possible doubt that the at. 
tributes which Mr. Cobbett and his disciples have attached to the 
precious metals are truly ridiculous, when taken as proof that ** such 
metals form the best standard of value, and the best materials for a 
medium of exchange.”’ And what are these attributes? First, their 
possession ofa real value throughout the world.” ‘* They are articles 
of universal demand, but not of primary necessity.” Every thing in 
the world possesses a real value, which is that of the labor they cost. 
Cern is an article not cnly of universal demand, but of prime neces 
sity also. . 

Secondly, ** The steadiness of their exchangeable value.” Their ex« 
changeable value is the quantity of corn or of any other article which 
can be had in exchange for them, and Bishop Fleetwood, as well as 
our own experience, proves, that nothing can be more unsteady than 
their exchangeable value. 

Thirdly, ‘* Their almost infinite divisibility.” Infinitely less divi+ 

sible than corn, since twenty-four grains of it, according to the 51st 
of Henry III. and the 12th of Henry VII. form the weight of a silver 
penny. 
- * Fourthly, “ their great durability.” That proves nothing, but 
their greatly increasing quantity, and, of course, of their great de- 
preciation of exchangeable value, measured in corn, or any other 
article. 

And fifthly, “* Their portability.” Infinitely less portable than 
paper money. 

These are the attributes which Mr. Cobbett and his disciples attach 
to the precious metals, employed as a standard of value and a medium 
of exchange ; and as they belong in a much higher degree to corn and 
paper money, the conclusion is, even on their own principle, that the 
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first is the least errable standard of value, and the latter the most per- 
fect medium of exchange, that can possibly be adopted. 

_ But what more rational than a denial of this self evident truth can 
be expected from those, who, denying the evidence of their own senses, 
everlastingly exclaim, that ‘the invisible hand of the taxgatherer” ia 
the cause of the present distressing state of the laboring classes; and 
who, of course, exclaim that nothing can give relief to these classes, 
but the *¢ economy and retrenchment”? on which Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Cobbett are disgustingly and eternally harping. Economy and re- 
trenchment cannot possibly give relief to these classes, because they 
can amount to no more than * rob Peter to pay Paul,”’ and because 
their complaint is, insufficient wages, a want of employment, and a want 
of protection against fluctuating prices, or the defects of currency, em- 
ployed as a staudard of value. Let these complaints be removed, as 
far as the cultivation of waste land and the application of the spare 
money of the country will permit, and ‘the invisible hand of the tax 
gatherer,” though much more grasping than it now is, can take noe 
thing, comparatively, that can amount to a just cause of complaint. 

Trusting that the time is not far distant when C. I. will see the 
propriety of renouncing Mr. Cobbett, and becoming a disciple of mine 
on the subject of politicaleconomy, for otherwise, he pleads guilty to 
to the charge of lending ** his feeble aid’? to perpetuate the evils of 
artificial scarcity, as they arise from the defects of metallic currency 
employed as a standard of value, or of endeavoring, as much as he can, 
to deprive us of the complete protection against such evils, which corn 
employed as such standard must infallibly give. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
30, York street, Westminster. Hector CAMPBELL, 








RANUNCULUS ACRIS. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


_ Sin,~—The following is the substance of a Lecture, recently delivered 
by Mr. Charles Whitlaw, at his house, No. 23, Finsbury Circus. The 
subject appeared to me to be of so much interest and importance, and 
to be so much in unison with our great object, the amelioration of hu- 
man affairs and the manufacture of human happiness, of which health 
forms so essential a constituent, that I ventured to solicit his permission 
to give it publicity through the medium of your pages, not doubting 
your coincidence with my views in relation to it. Its immediate inser- 
tion will therefore very greatly oblige. 


-+ Hackney, May 18, 1826. _ Sir, Your's truly, -C. 0. G. 
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- The 26th natural order, multisilique, of Linnzus, contains a long 
catalogue of plants, highly destructive of life and productive of some 
of the most formidable and painful diseases that ever afflicted the hu. 
man race. I shall here select the Ranunculus Acris (the common 
butter cup) as a representative of the poisonous tribe to which it 
belongs. From the various experiments I have made, I have no doubt 
of its being the principal cause of Cancer. I consider this as the most 
appropriate time to point out its poisonous effects, the plant now 
being in flower, and. possessing its most active properties, it is now 
sowing the seeds of cancerous disorders in many thousands of the 
inhabitants of this country. Butter and the fat of meat form the 
medium through which its baneful effects are produced on the human 
frame, more especially on what are termed bilious constitutions, gene- 
rally making their appearance from the age of 35 to 55. 

The laws of life and health forming no part of our early education, 
it is no matter of wonder, that most of our fields are covered with this 
and similar noxious weeds. 

Producers and consumers are equally ignorant of their mischievous 
tendency. When travelling to visit some of my patients at Bath, Bris- 
tol, Chippenham, and the adjacent country, I found cancerous dis- 
orders prevailing to a greater extent than I had ever before witnessed, 
and I began to expostulate with several farmers, on the impropriety 
of their allowing such poisonous plants to overrun their grounds. 
They replied that they were very profitable, for that they made the 
meat fat, and the butter of a fine yellow color. On making farther 
inquiries however, [ found, as I anticipated, that when the cows were 
put to pasture on moist or bottom fields, that they frequently parted 
with their calves before the time, and that hard lumps were frequently 
formed in the cows udders, that their teats often became so sore that it 
was found necessary to tie their legs, in order to milk them; and that 
when rennet was put into the milk, as also when the milk was used in 
tea, it would often become ropy. The farmers said that they had 
often noticed these things, without being able to account forthem. I 
have often observed these things to take place near the large towns in 
the northern states of America, where the plants have been introduced 
with hay seed from Europe, and extensively dispersed over that coun- 
try. Thirty years ago, when I first began to notice their progress, 
cancer was scarcely known there; but it has increased with the in- 
crease of the plants, and [ have no doubt will prove a terrible scourge 
to that country, as it now is to this: every exertion should be made to 
eradicate it from the soil. 

For many years I have been lecturing on Botany in most of the 
United States, making experiments on vegetables, to ascertain their 

different effects on the human frame. In 1818, when lecturing at the 
College of Columbia, in South Carolina, I-made a number of experi- 
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ments on eats and dogs as being carnivorous animals, and more easily 
affected by poisonous vegetables than man. I seldom met with the 
Ranunculus Acris, and with but few of the other species in Carolina, 
and I never saw a case of Cancer in that state. A gentleman who 
resided in the vicinity of Columbia put some of the plants in his flower 
garden, and the seeds began to be dispersed in various parts of his farm. 
I tried ‘their effect on cats and dogs, both internally andas applied to 
the cellular texture of the inside of the thigh. The application proved 
fatal in every instance. This plant has been recommended by various 
writers both ancient and modern as a vesicatory, but the uncertainty 
of iis action on different constitutions has deterred medical men from 
trying its effects. Three young men who attended my lectures bruised 
a suflicient quantity, and applied it to their legs as an experiment: the 
first was fond of acids, fruits and vegetable diet, had light hair,, blue 
eyes, and a naturally good constitution ; after having applied the plant 
for twelve hours, it produced a slight inflammation, without blistering, 
and subsided without producing any inconvenience: the second was 
of a rigid temperament of body ; after twelve hours a number of well 
filled blisters appeared ; on being cut and dressed, they healed wel!, 
as well as any blister [ ever saw: the third was ef a bilious habit, dark 
eves, black hair, sallow complexion, very fond of butter and fat of 
meat, especially pork, of a very costive habit: the plant excoriated 
and inflamed the leg, and caused such pain, that he took it off before 
morning. It caused a foul, il!-conditioned ulcer which began to dise 
charge foetid ichorous matter and baffled the skill of all the medical 
men in the place. I then had recourse to one of the Indian Doctors, 
who healed it in a very short time. I could not at that time discover 
what it was that he employed. The general appearance of the ulcer 
bore a strong resemblance to cancer, and strongly impressed my mind 
that the ranuncular tribe of plants was the chief cause of that fatal dise 
order. The presence of the poison of the ranunculus acris in butter 
may be detected in the following manner. Lay a bit of butter the size 
of a bean on the tongue and keep the mouth closed for about eight or 
ten minutes; then expose the tongue to the motion of the air, and if 
the butter be impregnated with that poison in a few minutes you will 
find a sensation of burning, as if produced by some caustic application; 
and this will not fail to convince you that such butter must be very 
injurious to the stomachs of such poor invalids as are afflicted with in« 
digestion and its long train of disorders, as cancer, nervous affections, 
piles, giddiness in the head, and headaches. Since the peace, thesa 
disorders have been most terribly increasing, in consequence of the 
increase of the pasture fields, growing the ranunculus and other pois 
sonous weeds. The legislature could not pass a more humane act, than 
to institute a series of experiments to ascertain the truth or falsehood 
of this statement ; and if it should be found true, to adopt suck meae 
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sures as would be necessary to exterminate these poisonous weeds 
from our fields ; that we might be supplied with good and wholesome 
meat and milk and butter. fora further knowledge of these poisonous 
‘plants, see ** Salmoun’s Herbal,” ‘* Calpepper’s English Physician,” 
**Oriilla’s Toxicology,” “* Woodville’s Medical Botany,” and ‘*Krapf’s 
Experiments, published at Vienna in the year 1766;” and especially 
‘the * American Medical Botany ” of Jacob Migelow, M. D. published 
at Boston in the year 1820. 








£ ANSWER TO THE MONTHLY REVIEW ON COMMUNITY 
OF PROPERTY. 





We have lately seen in a most respectable Review an allusion, 
which evidently poiuts to the London Co-operative Society and its 
views. The Monthly Review for May, No. 6, page 101, on M. Fo. 
déré’s work ‘*on the Poverty of Nations,’ makes this allusion in the 
following passage. 

** But the plain and pervading error of M. Fodeéré, and of a litile 
band of philanthrophists in this country, who would fain carry similar 
views to an extent of wild absurdily which he never dreamt of, is that 
the same institutions which would prevent the accumulation of wealth 
in single hands, would, as far forth as they could operate, prevent 
~ its accumulation at all.” 

We—for we acknowledge ourselves of “the band,’ or, as he is 
pleased to say, “the little band,” which, it cannot be mistaken, he 
means—we thank the Reviewer for doing us the justice (and we hope 
it is but justice) to give us the high rank of Philanthropists: for, such, 
we do imagine, that he really believes, and intends to allow us, not- 
withstanding his ridicule, to be. Nor can we suppose, notwithstand- 
ing his sneer at us, that he designs to extend his derision to Philan- 
thropy. But if he does, we have at least the consolation to find a 
contrary example set by a person, to whose name, we conceive, the 
respectable Reviewer himself (and we sincerely and without meaning 
any sneer say respectable) probably pays some deference. ‘ihe great 
Lord "acon (allowed by the by, to have been no ‘ wild absurdity 
theor- _” though a great friend to experiment and melioration) seems 
to have considered Philanthropy as too sacred for jest, and the very 
highest of all qualities. ‘‘I take goodness,” says he, ‘in this sense, 
the affecting the weal of men,. which is what the Grecians call Philan- 
thropia ; and the word humanity (as it is used) is too light to express 
it. This of all the virtues and dignilies of the mind is the greatest, be- 
‘tne the character of the Deity; and without it man is a busy, mischie- 
** vous, Wretclied thing, no better than a kind of vermin.” Even this 
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authority would almost console us for the gibe, or jeer, or sarcasm of 
any reviewer or political economist of them all.” 

As to being ‘a little band,” if ours were so, we should not be 
much ashamed of it. .The modern political economists themselves, if 
we mistake not, were, at one time, not a very numerous host. Nor 
are we sure, if they do not make Philanthropy more their rule than 
many of them seem to have made it as yet, and contemplate the hap 
piness of all, more than the accumulation of wealth of a few, that the 
world would have much to deplore in their sinking back, as it is not 
entirely impossible that they may do, to their original muster-roll, 
Cc ncerning their doctrines, we agree in the utility of some of them, 
as connected with the present order, or rather disorder of things; but 
we acknowledge, we do not believe they have fully seen to the bottom 
of the well in all. With respect, however, to our paucity, we fancy 
our numbers may cyen stand a comparison with theirs, if we are al- 
lowed the benefit of all those who entertain the same ** views” and 
approve the same system of society as we. Some persons allowed to 
be of the first rank of mind in Europe we ourselves have conversed 
with on the subject; and they fully coincide in our opinions on the 
subject in question. Even as to the London Co-operative Society, 
though we allow it is “fa small band” comparatively to the population 
of London, we cannot consider the number of its members either very 
contemptible or very discouraging ; especially if we reflect what it 
was about a year and a half ago when it was first formed. It then 
consisted of but from ten to twenty members; it now has upwards of 
two hundred, and is daily encreasing. Some names belonging to it, 
we conceive, no society would blush to reckon among its disciples ; 
and it sees different establishments springing up in different quarters on 
its principles. 

But the Reviewer’s chief point against us is that “‘ we would carry 
similar views to those of M. [odéré’s to an extent of wild absurdity 
which he never dreamt of.”” It is easy to call names; easy to cry out 
“mad dog.” Weare not the first who were called wild, lunatic, 
absurd, visionary, with every other appellation both of ridicule and 
abuse, and were afterwards acknowledged not the lowest in the ranks 
of the supporters of truth and promoters of improvement; nor are 
our “‘ views” the only ones, which were once derided and reviled in 
every ‘good set term” that could be thought of, and were afterwards 
embraced and held as incontrovertible, with a wonder that they had 
not been always held so. Lycurgus did not bring about his system in 
Sparta without the loss of an eye in the opposition he met with. Co- 
lumbus was for a long time looked on as either a frantic speculatist or 
artful adventurer, and was tossed about from court to court, and great 
man to great man, in vain supplications for support in a project, for 
which his name is now in the very first page of glory. Copernicus was 
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laughed at, and Galileo persecuted, for what at present is held as clear 
as the sun at noon day. Ilervey lost his practice as a physician for 
his doctrine of the circulation of the blood. What a struggle for in- 
troduction had, inno very remote times, inoculation for the small pox ; 
what, almost in the present day, vaccination! Ilow silly was the 
hotion of gas light deemed not long ayo; how nonsensical that of 
steam navigation! The Reviewer is, of course, acquainted with those 
and a thousand other instances of the same kind. Might it not then 
have been as well judged in him to prove our * views wildly absurd” 
before he called them so, as to call them so without even an attempt 
at the proof? And if he recollected that Minos, Lycurgus, Piato, Xe- 
nophon, Aristotle, Zeno, Polybius, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, Sir 
Thomas Moore, Mentesquiecu and other great names, without speak- 
ing of Christ, and’ many of the primitive Christians, had some acted 
on such “* views,” some most directly and strenuously recommended 
them, and all approved them, might it not have occurred to him that 
it would not be shewing any great weakness of mind not to pronounce 
so hastily and positively on their wildness and absurdity ? 

What the similarity of our views and those of M. Fodé:é consists 
in, the Reviewer does not explain, or even allude to, if it be not the 
removal of pauperism. This we acknowledge is one, and a very much 
desired one, of our views. Put we do not pretend to advocate or ap- 
prove all of M. Fodéré’s ** views or speculations ;” though we must 
confess that we think many of them better calculated to palliate the 
evils of the present order of affairs, or, as it is called, system of soci- 
ety, and promote the public weal, if this be allowed to be the weal of 
the great majority of the population, than the contrary views of the 
reviewer, and his evident favorites, the modern political economists. 
We own we consider, with M. Fodéré, that it is better fora nation 
to have all its members in moderate competence, than to have a come 
paratively few of them immensely wealthy, and the vast majority in 
extreme indigence ; and that what contributes to the former state is 
preferable to what contributes to the latter, if the latter is to be al- 
ways continued. If what M. Fodéré states, and the reviewer does not 
contradict it, be true, that of sixteen millions of subjects in Great 
Britain twelve millions have no property at all, and are hardly able 
to support a miserable existence, while a few great speculators from 
day to day make enormous fortunes, can we deny that a g!oomy pic- 
ture of her condition is not unjust? In case this is true, if we do not 
agree with M. F. that she is poor, we most fully coincide with him, 
that “at least she is not so happy as her admirers deem her.” Lord 
Bacon says, *‘a state may have a great stock, and yet starve ;” and 
we say, it is better that a state should havea less stock, and not 
starve. We know that Great Britain, as an island or territory, never 
was #0 rich as it is now, because it never coutained so much wealth as 
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it contains at present; but we also know that Great Britain as a na- 
, 

tion or population was oftea richer when she did not contain so much 

or near so much wealth, if the three fourths of the inhabitants should 
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rather be called the population than part of the remaining fourth. 
Which would be better that Great Britain should “*bloom a garden 
and agrave,” as it doesat present, or be only a mixture of pasture and 
tillage, and be fall of health, and animation, and comfort ? What thea 
makes it “bloom a garden and a grave”? What fills it with wealth 
and indigence, with iuxury and famine, with superfluity and paupere 
ism? We boldly say, that what immediately does, is its accumulation 
of individual weaith and machinery, and not its taxation ; and that its 
taxation is, in the present order or disorder of polity (for it is not so- 
ciety) eve an assuasive of the ills of accumulated individual wealth 
and machinery, in combination. 

The great difference between M Fodéré and us is, that he would 
only mitigate the evil; we would eradicate it. He would ‘scotch 
the snake, not kill it;’? we would extirpate it. He therefore pre- 
scribes for our evils some lenitives, which we should deprecate. And 
one of our reasons is that what he locks on as a cause of the evil aud 
what we consider certainly is so at present, of the extent of indi- 
gence and pauperism, we believe will be a cause of much future bene» 
fit, and would, even almost of itself or alone, force on the object of 
our wishes, and the system which we have so much at heart. Mae 
chinery though at present productive of much suffering to many, we 
are of opinion will, in the course of its multiplication and improve. 
ment, be hereafter productive of a full abundance to all. This indeed 
a very celebrated individual, confessedly one of the first minds of 
Europe, said to us was his persuasion also; and he added that it had 
long been his conviction that the perfection and encrease of machinery 
would hereafter cause the present individual appropriation of property 
to become as obsolete as the feudal system isin France, England, and 
America at present. We therefore would improve and multiply mae 
chinery as much and as fast as possible; and we would take other 
measures than many of those recommended by M. Fodéré to remedy 
their present evil consequences or attendants. 

Now from what we have stated, we would conceive that the reviewer 
might without any disparagement to his depth of judgement and pro- 
found knowledge of political economy and human nature, have endea- 
youred to prove “our views and the extent to which we would carry 
them wildly absurd,” before he would pronounce them so. But the 
only even appearance of ground, which he at all times alludes to, for 
his sentence on the poor co-operatives and their system is, that, ‘‘the 
same institutions which would prevent the accumulation of wealth in 
single hands would as far forth as they could operate prevent its accue 
mulation at all:” and this is only mere assumption, for we cannot 
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allow that the mixture of truism and uuproved assertion, which fol- 
lows, at al! supports his conclusion with regard to our vicws. 

Here, by the way, we cannot help considering that the reviewer is 
bot entirely consistent with what he before leads us to infer is his view 
on the subject. He evidently gives us to understand that accumulation 
of wealth is the first point of consideration for a nation. In a former 
passage, however, he takes some pains, apparently for the purpose of 
convincing us, that the political economists are charged unjustly with 
entertaining such an opinion; and thus leads us to conclude that his 
own is not such. * ‘)his papetatien,” he says, ‘*is most certainly un- 
founded. But it slicaedaeis happens very generally, that the terms 
in which the doctrines of political economy are stated, convey an im- 
pression that the writer deems wealth the only source of human feli- 
city, and holds it as an unimpeachable postulate that all other veins 
of human policy ought to be subservient to the increase, in the aggrc- 
gate, of a nation’s riches.” 

In these two passages most readers, we apprehend, will not recog- 
nize all that consistency, which should characterise a reviewer, who 
assumes to himself to pass the sweeping condemnation of ** wild ab- 
surdity ’ on views, which were entertained aud advocated by some 
who are still allowed to have been amongst the mest profouid and 
wisest of men. 

As to our view of the subject, we would allow accumulation of 
wealth, so faras itis useful, and no farther; and we consider nothing 
really useful but as far as it conduces or tends to happiness. If accu- 
mulation of wealth passes the boundaries of happiness, or tendency 
to happiness, and makes a country more full of wretchedness than 
we cannot help 


of riches, ‘¢ a nest of tyrants and a den of slaves,’ 


thinking with the poet, that then, indeed 


“ 





most wide the limits stand 
Between a happy and a splendid land ;” 

and that the accumulation of wealth is then, instead of being useful, 
most injurious. England, as to the great majority of her population, 
was certainly, in times when she was not near so splendid or so rich 
a land, much happier than she is at present. At this moment many 
less splendid or rich lands, as, for instance, America, France, 
Germany, Hungary, probably, even at present, Spain, Portugal, and 
indeed most of the continent of Lurepe are, as to the vast majority of 
heir population, much happier. Indeed, it has been always found, 
that unhappiness to the bulk of a nation attended and kept pace with 
the accumulation of great wealth in individual hands; and we are 
convinced that such will always be the case. One person cannot gain, 
observes Montesquieu, but at the expense of others. ** Above all,” 
says Racon, ** good policy is to be used, that the treasures and money 
be not gathered inta too few hands ; Yor otherwise, a state may haves 














great stock and yet starve.” ‘The remark of Montesquieu fully ex- 
plains the justice of the assertion of Bacon. Besides, near great riches, 


the indigent feel their want of comfort more poignantly than if they’ 


had only an equality of poverty in view on every side. 


But we do not mean to contend, that accumulation of wealth is 


incompatible with happiness in every case. The case, however, where 


it is not, is only that of community of property. ‘* Two kings,” says 


Montesquieu, ‘* were tolerable only at Sparta.” A like observation 
holds with respect to accumulation of wealth and ‘happiness. It is 
only incommunity of property, they can coexist. In what degree 


they can coexist there, perhaps, may be a question. They, however, 


we are convinced, can, if accompanied with good education, exist 
together, as far as is necessary for every comfort, elegance, and 
refinement. 

But here, I apprehend, is the great point of difference between the 
reviewerand us. [n community of property he finds **the views carried 
to an extent of wild absurdity, and the institutions which would pre- 
vent any accumulation at all;” in it he sees the so much wilder *‘ ab- 
surdity of the little band of philanthropists ” than the plain and 
pervading error of M. Fodéré. Yet we are not, even by those asser- 
tions of the reviewer’s, to which we before alluded, and which we 
shall soon quote, persuaded not to consider, that the plain and per- 
vading error of M. Fodéré is his stopping short of ‘*the extent to 
which the little band would carry their views.’ Lycurgus thought that 
nothing short of this extent would be effectual in removing the evils 
of Sparta. He rightly judged, that if the order and harmony which he 
established, should have continually to struggle with accumulation of 
individual wealth, and the love of it, his laws would become only, as 
Anacharsis afterwards said of those of another celebrated legislator, 
cobwebs to catch the flies, and be broken through by the hornets. 
He therefore in effect, though not in immediate appearance, established 
community of property ; and thus his system was, says Plutarch, 
* Jess a form of government and civil administration, than the conduct 
and regulation of a wise man, who passes his whole life in the prac- 
tice of virtue.” ** He reduced,” adds Plutarch, * his glorious designs 
to practice, and formed a whole city of philosophers.” It is true, 
there was no great accumulation of either common or individual 
wealth at Sparta. But Lycurgus did not contemplate orintend it; for 
** he was convinced,” says Plutarch, ** that nothing of this kind wa's 
necessary to makea people happy ;” and he preferred his countrymen’s 
happiness to their wealth. 

We however consider, as we said before, that much happiness and 
much accumulation of wealth (if wealth be reckoned, not money, but 
what money is only a representative of ) may subsist together iii come 
munity of property; and we are persuaded, that in the présent pere 
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fection of machinery and advanced state .of illumination, skill, and 
science, community of property would be productive of au abundance 


of both united. 
(To be continued.) 





CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY FUND ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor, Se. 


Sir,—The following rules and regulations have been entered into 
by an association of some members of the London Co-operative Soci- 
ety, for raising a fund to form a co-operative Community on a compa. 
ratively small scale. 

When the fund shall amount to five hundred pounds, it is contem. 
plated, to take on lease an adequate quantity of land, and hire laborers 
to raise the first crops, and erect the first buildings. In the meantime, 
the members will continue to pay their weekly contributions; and it 
is calculated, that by the time each member shall have coutributed 
twenty-five pounds, the land and buildings will be in a state fit 
for the reception of the association ; and that then, by a combination 
of manufactures and agriculture, the community will be able to estab. 
lish itself in comfort and prosperity. 

In the course of a few days, I will send you an address which was 
read to the London Co-operative Society a short time since, and which 
Jed to forming the association. Iam, Xc. C. F.C, 





RULIS AND REGULATIONS 
FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY FUND ASSOCIATION. 


1. Odjects.—The immediate object of the Association is the estabe 
lishing of a fund or capital, in order to furnish its members with a suf- 
ficient quantity of land, within the shortest possible period, from which 
they may derive the chief of their future support, on the system of 
MUTUAL LABOR and EQUAL DistTRIBUTION. The final objects are the 
same as those recounted in the articles of agreement for a community 
within fifty miles of London. 

2. Fund.—A fund or capital shall be raised by the association, of, 
at least, £1250, in shares of twenty-five pounds each member, for as 
many members as may be, The shares to be transferable at the will of 
the owner. 

3. Contributions. —The contributions of each member shal! be four 
shillings per week, unless an individual may choose to contribute more 
than that sum. Dut in no case are members to reckon on any peculiar 
edvaniage us a consequence of extra contributions. 
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4. Number of members.—»The association shall consist of from fifty 
to one hundred centributing members. 

5. Members withdrawing.—Any member choosing to withdraw from 
the association, will be required to give one month’s previous notice 
of such intention, when the member will receive back whatever sum 
or sums he or she may have paid into the general fund of the association, 
after a proportionate deduction for any expenses incurred by the as- 
sociation, 

6. Dismission of members.—No member’s naine can be crased from 
the list. of the association, without his or her consent, except by a vote 
of three fourths of the members living within the reach of threepenny 
post letters, at the time of such erasure ; or of the number conditioned 
in the following article. 

7. If all the members, who may be summoned toa special meeting, 
do not attend at the time appointed in the summons, after being twice 
written to, any twenty-one members present shall be competent to de- 
cide on all matters connected with the association. 

8. Fines.—Each member neglecting to pay his or her contributions 
regularly, each succeeding week, will be subject to a fine of sixpence 
for the two first weeks’ neglect, and the same for that of every week 
thereafter. 

9. Auy member may appeal toa meeting of the association, against 
any fine or fines he or she may be subject to, by virtue of rule the 8th; 
and the meeting will judge and decide on the propriety or impropriety 
of enforcing the fine or fines, according to the nature of such appeal. 

10. Secretary.—A secretary shall be chosen every three months, by 
vote of the meeting ; and the same person may be re-elected. 

11. All contributions shall be paid into the hands of the secretary, 
or to some person whom he may appoint. 

12. The secretary shall keep a correct record of the proceedings of 
the association; and shall register the names and contributions of the 
members, and others, with fidelity. He shall keep and report from 
week to week, a faithful accouat of the receipts and disbursements of 
the association. 

13. Treasurer.—A treasurer shall be chosen, every three months, 
and the same person may be re-elected. 

14. The secretary shall deposit, without reserve, all sums received 
on account of the association, into the hands of the treasurer, within 
six days from the time of his receiving the same. — 

15. The treasurer shall give to the secretary a written acknowledg- 
ment or receipt, for all sums paid to him on account of the association. 
The secretary shall exhibit such receipt every meeting night of the 
association, or as often as required. 

10. Trustees.—When the sums in the hands of the treasurer shall 
emount to twenty-five pounds, the association shall appoint three of 
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its own members as joint trustees of the same. The trustees shall de. 
posit without delay the said sum ina savings bank, to be chosen by the 
association ; and shall not withdraw therefrom such sum, or any part 
thereof, without an order signed by the secretary, and sanctioned by a 
vote of three fourths of the members actually in London, when such 
order is made. 

17. For every twenty-five pounds, three new, or distinct, trustees 
shall be chosen from among the members of the association; and the 
conduct of all trustees shall, as far as regards money entrusted to their 
care on account of the association, be governed by Rule the seven. 
teenth, section the tenth. 

18. None of the foregoing rules and regulations shall be altered, 
amended, or set aside; nor shall any new ones be made and acted on; 
unless by a vote of a majority of the members present at a special 
meeting ; all the members within the range of the threepenny post 
being previously summoned (by post letters) to attend the same, and 
there being at least twenty-one present. 





NEW COMMUNITY NEAR EXETER. 


The friends of the system of ‘mutual co-operation and equal 
distribution will rejoice to hear, that some gentlemen belonging to the 
Devon and Exeter Co-operative Society have purchased a small estate, 
and commenced arrangements for the formation of a community, 
about six miles and a half from that city. The estate consists of 
thirty-seven acres of excellent land, possession of the whole of which 
will be given at Lady-day next; but the purchasers are allowed 
to have immediate possession of as much of it as they chuse, on 
paying for the crops now on the land. They have accordingly taken 
possession of six acres, and thirteen Co-operators, consisting of a Gar- 
dener, Carpenter, Quarrier, (there being a stone quarry on the estate) 
Drainer, Well sinker, Clay Temperer, Moulder, &c. &c. have been 
set to work, and scores it is said are waiting anxious to join them, as 
the funds of the society will enable them to purchase more of the crops, 
and take possession of the land. Plenty more land it is. said may be 
purchased, or rented near this estate: now therefore is the time for 
those who are really desirous of carrying our principles into practice 
to come forward. 

They have at Exeter nearly one hundred members with their fami- 
lies who are desirous of being amongst the first to commence opera- 
tions; but accommodation could be afforded for a few Masons, 
Bricklayers, and Machinists, particularly Steam Engine Makers. 

Capitalists who are friendly to the system, have here we think an 
opportunity for the safe investment of their funds, 











Harmony. 


1626. J y PY 

It is proposed to erect a boarding house detached from the other 
buildings, for the reception of ten or twelve genteel families of inde- 
pendent income, which will form a market for the productions of, and 
be a source of revenue to the community. By this means those who 
are unwilling to enter immediately upon an equality in every respect 
with the co-operative classes, may avail themselves of some of the ad- 
yantages of the system, and at the same time contribute to its success. 

We are daily in expectation of further information, which we shali 
lose no time in communicating to the public, through the medium of 
this magazine, or personally to enquirers, at the office of the London 
Co-operative Society, 36, Red Lion Square. 


— a a + +e 
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HARMONY. 

The following paragraph concerning Harmony and Mr. Owen, 
copied from a Manchester paper, has lately appeared in many of the 
London journals. 

‘© A letter from Philadelphia of recent date, states, that late ac- 
counts respecting Mr. Owen’s settlement of Ifarmony in the western 
county are very unfavourable, Mr. Qwen has incurred great expence 
and will probably lose the whole. Many of the settlers were attracted 
by the hope of gain; and itis expected that Mr. Qwen will shortly be 
obliged to give up his project.” 

We can state that the accounts contained in this paragraph are some 
of them entirely unfounded, and the others greatly exaggerated. Mr, 
Owen has not the most distant idea of giving up his project. On the 
contrary, he is proceeding in the accomplishment of his views with re- 
newed ardor. As a proof of this, we can state that the wife of a gene 
tleman of some property from this metropolis, who went out with Mr. 
Owen, has within these few days received a letter from her husband, 
and is preceeding immediately to join him at Harmony. 

It is true, that while Mr. Owen was last year in this country, affairs 
were not conducted at Harmony as skilfully as they would have been, 
were he present ; but on his return things were put to rights, and are 
now making progress. It cannot reasonably be expected that sucha 
new establishment as Harmony shou!d possess a}! the comforts of old 
settlements, or that such a heterogeneous collection from all parts of 
America should immediately arrange itself in the most improved modes 
of industry : and the enemies of the Co-operative system have taken 
advantage of every at all unfavourable appearance there to spread exe 
aggerated and injurious reports. How indeed could Mr. Owen, with 
a tract of thirty thousand acres of fertile land, some thousands of acres 
of which are cleared, and with a town on it with houses for a thous 
sand inhabitants, ‘* lose the whole?” The report is in itself sufficient 
to shew its falsehood, 
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As a further confirmation of what we state, we subjoin an extract 
of a letter to our publishers from their correspondent in the very city 
of Philadelphia from which the paragraph says that the letter was re. 
ceived. 





From J. Mortimer, Philadelphia, to Hunt and Clari:, London. 


May 26, 1826. 

The Co-operative Magazine will command patronage here, Ozzen’s 

system is becoming popular, | have already procured several subscri- 
bers and in a fair way of encreasing the number.” 








OBJECTION TO THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM, AND ANSWER. 





To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sir,—A correspondent and friend whom I highly value, the pro- 
prietor and editor of an influential and ably conducted daily newspaper, 
lately invited my attention to the co-operative system of social ar- 
rangements, in the following,terms. ** Not a convert to the system, I 
still wish its merits may be discussed.”’ If therefore you think the ex- 
tract from my friend’s letter likely to lead to discussion, or in any 
other way to forward the cause of truth and human happiness, it is at 
your service for those purposes. ‘Though hundreds of miles from the 
metropolis, | watch the progress of your magazine and of the inter- 
esting establishments at New Harmony in [odiana, and Orbiston near 
Glasgow. When will the experiment of a community near London 
have a beginning? Iam, sir, your very humble servant, R, Rh. 


( EXTRACT.) 


* But, [ wish to know why you object to the co-operative system, 
“ in the present degraded state of human society ; where man, taken 
*¢ in the mass, is infinitely worse off than the beasts of the field or the 
‘6 woods, savage, or tamed, or domesticated? Do you not perceive | 
“ that the mass of poor will wdtimately ingulf the possessions of the 
“+ rich : and in proportion as education and the exercise of thought will 
“+ spread themselves, so will also discontent and the desire ef improve- 
“© ment? Never lose sight of one great principal fact, t! at since the 
¢ earliest periods of which we have any records, it is out of misery 
“and suffering that man has derived reflection and improvement. 
‘¢ That a great social revolution is not very far distant, Lam firmly per 
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“ suaded; and the greater and more extended the degree of suffer- 
‘ing in the mass, the nearer we approach it. I entirely concur in 
* your principles of civil government ; and this is precisely what the 
co-operative system leads to. It is the elementary principle, from 
“which the most magnificent results must flow. My present view of 
“itis this. [ do not go the length of maintaining that it is nationally 
‘‘ practicable ; but I go this length, that the present state of society 
s¢ will merge into a pure military government, in its next change ; and 
“ that a perfect line of demarcation will be drawn between the rich, 
supported by their armies, and the people united by their sense of 
“ degradation, their privations, and their sufferings. Rely upon it, 
“that nothing but the co-operative system will prevent the terrible 
collision which is inevitable between the two classes ; and no mat- 
“ ter what are our individual predilections and opinions, no man will 
“have a choice; he must join that side to which chance, or as Mr. 
“ Owen says, * circumstance,’ has attached him. We may dream of 
“a pure republic emerging from the chaos, which would be produced 
“in the existing state of society by any violent commotion: but such 
“is the troubled and dense population of these countries, such 
“the vast disproportion between those of property and those of 
“ no propetty, that a government of mere force, is that only which 
would tesult. There is no analogy between America and Europe. 
In one there is the abundant and easy acquisition of unoccupied 
“Jand, with a thin population, whose labor is all required, and all 
* requited, and well requited. But look at these islands! How will 
“you find employment for those even now in want of it? Is it by 
* manufacturing more goods for foreign export? That is by increas- 
‘ing the very element which causes the evil! You will say, they 
** may be employed for their own advantage. But how? Under the 
“ existing structure of our social system, that is impossible. There 
** must be a more equal distribution of wealth. How is that to be ef- 
“fected? Nothing but that will finally prevent the most dreadful 
“catastrophe waich the world has yet witnessed. Man obeys the 
“common law of nature. The ferocity of the savage, as well as that 
“* of the beast of prey, originates in the promptings of hunger. The 
lion and the tiger are harmless, even untamed, if their natural wants 
“and appetites are satisfied—if they cease to apprehend want in 
“future. Do you desire to see a proof of what man and woman can 
“be brought to? Read the story of the shipwreck of the Frances 
** Mary, of Mrs. Kendal and her maid Ann Saunders. The time will 
“come most assuredly when the mass of the people will learn their 
“ own strength; they will co-operate in their physical strength, and 
“ take the redress of their own grievances into their own hands. This 
“then is the tremendous conflict, which, unless averted by the co- 
“ operative system, is in store for our children or grandchildren, if it 
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“¢ do not come sooner. Always bear in mind, that if you give me that 
“ state of society, which you regard as the seammum Lonum, {1 will not 
** look for a better ; but how are you to get at it? Again, suppose a 
** dense population, in a pure republic; 1 question much if it would 
** not be improved in its elements by ingrafting upon it the, co-opera. 
** tive system. I do not think it possible to convert the dense mass of 
** the population of cities and great towns into co-operative villages; 
** but | think if the mass of the people in the country were so con. 
*¢ verted, that a new and improved state of society would be the re. 
 sult.* You have no ill consequence to apprehend from any experi- 
‘© ment, the essential principle of which ts the best possible system of 
¢ education for all the youth of both sexes; and this ts what you can. 
** not have without the co-operative system. 

‘1 think I have pretty well sufficed your appetite for co-operative 
“ arguments ; but, my dear sir, however you and myself may differ ia 
“6 details, we have at heart, but the one object, that of the im.— 
‘¢ provement and happiness of our countrymen, and of mankind 


** generally.” 
Believe me, sir, most truly, 


Your friend and faithful servant, 


1.———>, 





* We think that if the good and intelligent writer of the above extract, had stu- 
died more closely the system of Mutual Co-operation, he would have perceived that 
the results which he wishes for and seems to think of probable occurrence, namely 
the gather:ng of the country into Communities of Mutual Co-operation and the co- 
existence of large cities and towns on the same territory, are incompatible with each 
other. How would the communities be formed? Not by agriculturists alone to pro- 
duce food, but by laborers and tradesmen of every description to supply each other 
by mutual exertion with all the comforts as well as necessaries of life; the agricul- 
turists being necessarily in almost every Community the minority. From whence 
would these tradespeople come but from the towns? As the communities were formed 
throughout the country, the towns would become gradually deserted; but not until 
happier abodes than the towns were erected for their now wretched inhabitants. But 
suppose that from a love of narrow lanes, garrets, and filth, the poor dwellers in 
towns, refused to associate with the agriculturists, and thus put them to the proof 
of learning the town trades and supplying themselves with town manufactured arti- 
cles tho’ for a time with inferior skill; what would be the result? The towns’ trades 
people might continue to manufacture ; but who would buy their goods, shoes, hats, 
broad-cloths, cottons, &c. laden with all the charges of carriage, commissions, pro- 
fits &c. of all the hands thro’ which they pass under the competitive system? The 
inhabitants of communities would all supply themselves, or each other, with all useful 
articles, at first cost, or at the exchange of equal quantities cf labor. 

As the communities were formed., the industrious part of the town population, 
would gradually transfer their skill to them; while those of their friends who remained 
behind in the towns, would find their situation improved from the cheapness and 
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better accommodation of their dwellings and theremoval of the narrowest, most offen- 
sive, and unwhulesome parts of towns. The loss of the buildings would not be felt, 
it would be so gradual and would occur only as better dwellings of co-operation 
were provided. The mere idle owners of town rents would by degrees be under the 
necessity, as their rents declined, of making themselves happy by active exertion, 
amongst the members of some of the happy co-operative communities. 

One of the many useful objects contemplated by the co-operative system, is to 

obviate the enormous evils inseparable from the dense populatiou of large towns, as 
well as the evils of another nature tho’ almost equally great, physical, intellectual, 
and social, attendant on isolated country dwellings. The tide of population under all 
previous chance systems of dwellings, modelled by no foresight, but the result of 
force, fraud, and competition in ever varying proportions, has continually varied, 
sometimes tending to the towns, sometimes to the country. Within the last fifty 
years, the tendency particularly in Britain, has been to desert the country and to en- 
crease the population of towns. the division of labor, the substitution of horse and 
.machine for human labor, the freedom of intercourse and competition, and the im- 
provements in machines and chemistry, with the enormous expenditure of taxes levied 
for interest of public debt and other public charges, have led to this result, inducing 
greater and greater inequality of wealth. The question, as to whether mankind 
would be happier living in larger, or smaller towns, or in the country, or in situ- 
ations combining all the advantages and avoiding all the evils of both town and 
country, has never had the most distant influence on the regulation of their places of 
abode. It is time that human affairs should be regulated by human reason and 
‘taken out of the guidance of mere chance or eaprice. The change that is now, under 
the Co-operative system, to take place in the situation of dwellings, will be at length 
regulated by foresight and benevolence impartially dispensed to all. Human dwell- 
ings will, under the Co-operative system, be erected in those situations and of that 
extent, which the greatest happiness of all the inhabitants may demand. 
_ The foundation on which the existence and the increase of cities and large towns 
now rests, is the accumulation of land, capital, and demands by these and other 
means, on the annual products of labor, in the hands of the few; reducing the many 
to no other possessions but labor, rendering them the slaves of want for daily exis- 
tence, In this state of things, the site of dwellings for all, is determined by the 
notions of pecuniary interest, of pleasure, or caprice of the few. The many follow 
like sheep wherever these motives of their leaders draw them. They have no more 
choice in the place of their abode than bullocks have in the pastures where they are 
to be fattened. The freedom of choice of dwellings for the poor under competition, 
is like the freedom of our courts of law: they are open to all that can pay the price 
of admission, a price altogether out of the reach of those who are destitute of capital. 
Inequality of wealth, the result of the circumstances before mentioned, along with 
others not named, inequality of knowledge, &c. is the cause of large cities, 

Now the very foundation of the system of mutual Co-operation which we advocate, 
is equality and community of wealth, (land and capital) amongst all the members, 
limiting individual appropriations to these articles which are in the course of indivi- 
dual consumption. Another essential feature of the system of mutual Co-operation, is 
the affurding to all the adults and all the young equal means of intellectual and social 
improvement. These two circumstances of the Co-operative System, equality of 
wealth, and equality of knowledge, so opposed to the facts of the actual system of 
Competition, inequality of wealth and inequality of knowledge, must produce altoge- 
ther dissimilar effects. If the state of inequality arising from competition necessarily 
_Jeads to the gathering together of the few rich and what are termed cultivated, in 
large towns, from the impossibility of finding a society of equals except in such 
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situations; the state of equality arising from mutual Co-operation, affording every 
where the means of forming a society of equals and friends, «vill render unecessary, 
as well as impracticable, the desertion of the society of those around then by the 
cultivated few. In every community, will be found a society of cultivated, intelli. 
gent, and benevolent equals, superior te what large towns now afford and taincum- 
bered with the incampments of want, ignorance, filth, vice, and misery, attracted 
by the wealthy, and surrounded by which the social pleasures, such as they are, of 
towns, are now enjoyed, 

The caprice of one man spending a million a year, or of one thousand spending 4 
thousand or a few hundred pounds a year each, will now lead to the foundation of towns 
and settling ‘the permanent abodes of tens of thousands of their fellow-creatures, in any 
situations ever so ungenial, where any sorts of motives may have led such few indivi- 
duals to fix their abodes. Of such great mfluence on health and happiness is the 
fixation of a permanent place of abode, that there are few circumstances of more 
importance in the conduct of life than choosing wisely in this respect. Yet with 
respect to the great mass of mankind, none of those circumstances which ought to 
determine such a choice, can be at all taken into the account. If a fortune is to be 
made by one man by setting thousands of his fellow-creature to work in a morass; 
a town is formed there, the duration of life is lessened by a third ora fourth, and it’s 
course is tormented by peculiar diseases incident to the locality and the employment. 
Let any one of an enlarged mind now look at the sites of almost all the abodes of 
men, large or small, and find out if he can the motives of utility to the mags of the 
inhabitants which have led to their selection. War, avarice, superstition, vices and 
caprices of the few having,in their hands the command of the labor of others, any thing 
but a regard to the happiness of the mass of the inhabitants, have led, and must al- 
ways under competition and inequality lead, to the fixation of the abodes of men. 
Wherefore should it be always thus? For the love of the accumulated stones and 
mortar! The stones might save the expence (labor) of quarrying for new erections 
in the neighbourhood ; and the lime and sand rubbish would serve on most soils as 
tnanure, either directly or in compest. 

I do not like the terms, ril/ages, and villagers, as applied to the establishments 
of Communities of Mutual Co-operation. With these terms are always associated 
the ideas of poverty, want of knowledge, uncouthness of manners, and dependence. 
Wealth, knowledge, real refineruent, and independence, will be the most striking 
characteristics of Co-operative Communities. They will be as much unlike modern 
or antique villages and their mhabitants as they will be unlike cities and those who 


pow inhabit them. Wed. 








NOTICE. 


In the next or subsequent number of the Co-operative Magazine, 
we intend to lay before the public a Sketch of internal management 
for a Co-operative Community. 


We-propose also, to give, from time to time, in the subsequent 
numbers, the most useful discoveries and improvements in agriculture , 
economy, and the arts most immediately applicable to the increase of 
the first necessaries and common comforts of life. 








